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Winter Bells 


oie are not Christmas bells that I hear ringing now! Christma 
bells bespeak a joy and gladness known at no other season of the 
year. They remind us of evergreen and holly, brilliant stars in clear, cold 
skies, white fields of snow, where so recently corn pickers were working 
the smell of popcorn and a cozy fire on the hearth, with family and 
friends gathered around to celebrate the birthday of the baby Jesus. 

But the bells I hear ringing now have a different tone, and they bring 
up a different picture. These bells are New Year's bells, and they ring 
out with a challenge to boys and girls, men and women: Now is the 
time to start a new year! 

Now is the time to make your new-year resolutions, to promise your 
self that you will try a little harder to be the boy or girl you want to be: 
a little kinder, a little more thoughtful, a little more willing to share the 
many rich blessings that you enjoy, and to give a cheering smile, a word 
of happy greeting to all whom you meet. 

For this is a new year, clean and bright and new! It is yours to live 
and laugh and grow in. Stand up just a little straighter, breathe just « 
little deeper, and drink in the message of the New Year's bells! They 
bring you a message of strength and courage and joy that will help you 
learn each new lesson, perform each new task. Happy new year! 

Since the new year is a good time to make changes, we had hoped tu 
be able with this new-year number to make a change in the mailing dat 


of Were WispoM magazine. That was not possible, but we now hop 
to make the change with the February number. For a long time we ha 
regretted that WEE WIspom had to be mailed to you so early that yo 
received your Halloween number the first part of September, yoi 
Thanksgiving number before og had bobbed for Halloween appl 
your Christmas number before Thanksgiving, and your new-year numbe 
before Christmas. We hope, beginning with the February number, 
mail WEE WispoM to you at least two weeks later. We believe you wi 
like this much better. 
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When winter comes, it snows and snows; 
We think it’s very jolly; 
We play that we are Eskimos, 


Pal and I and Polly. 
Polly and I have coats of red y- 
And fuzzy caps for snow, zt 
But Pal has fur from heels to head, nal 


Like a little Eskimo. 


\' By Rose B. Foster 
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Lady Gay came plunging through ‘the 
willows into the opening. 


a 
HIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD Tom Jordon 


shivered as his big feet hit the icy floor. 
“Ohhh!” he murmured, but not without de- 
light. The upstairs bedroom was like a refrig- 
erator. Tom, who was tall enough to pass for a 
fifteen-year-old, pulled on his socks quickly and 
reached for his other clothes. Then he caught 
up his leather boots and hurried downstairs to 
the warm kitchen. 

From the way the upstairs room had felt, he 
was sure that the temperature outside was well 
below zero. Tom had been hoping for just such 
a January morning. For weeks he had been wait- 
ing for the turbulent muddy waters of the river to 
freeze enough to bear the weight of a horse and 
a man—of a horse and a boy, to be more exact. 
He was almost sure that the ice would hold him 
and Lady Gay today. That would mean that at 
long last he could bring his horse home from 
the deserted island where he had found her, and 
bed her down in the old gray barn behind the 
house. 

His horse! His own sorrel mare! There would 
be no more pretending from now on. For years 
he had been looking forward to owning a horse 
of his own. Now at last his dream was about to 
come true. What a wonderful way to start.,the 
new year! 

“Lady Gay!” Tom whispered the name softly, 
fondly to himself. His fingers trembled with 
excitement as he tied his boot strings. He would 
gulp down a bite or two of breakfast; then he 
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would watch his chance to slip away from nine- 
year-old Jimmy and seven-year-old Ladd. He 
wanted Lady Gay to be a complete surprise to 
every member of his family. 

He was lucky that there was no school today, 
the first morning that the river was frozen over 
solid. As soon as he could get away he would 
catch up his ice skates from the back porch and 
the old halter he had in readiness in the shabby 
gray barn. Then he would start for the river. 

He would cross the frozen stream to the de- 
serted island quickly and slip the halter around 
Lady Gay's neck without anyone’s knowing it. 
Then he would lead her out upon the ice slowly, 
cautiously, and turn toward home. He hoped 
Lady Gay, who had lived a wild free life for so 
long on the lonely island, would like the quarters 
to which he was taking her. The meadow back 
of the.barn would be a pleasant place for her 
to graze in when the warm spring days came 
again. The grass would save a lot on her feed 
bill too. 

Tom’s blood raced madly as he reached the 
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river's edge. Despite the sub-zero weather, he 
was aS warm as toast as he fastened his skates 


’ to his boots. He had not realized. how anxious 


he really was to see Lady Gay again. It was all of 
three weeks since he had last rowed across the 
river in Dad’s big flatboat. That was the day 
he had taken Lady Gay the big red apple that 
he had saved for her from his own school lunch 
and the bunch of carrots he had bought with 
money from his week’s allowance. The river had 
half frozen in the meantime and had remained 
in just such an aggravating condition—too icy 
to row the boat across and not solid enough to 
skate across. It had been hard to be away from 
Lady Gay for so long. Tom hoped that she had 
not forgotten him. 

The last tenants who had lived on the place 
that Tom’s father had rented in September had 
left the old rowboat at the water's edge and 
had told Tom’s father to do with it as he liked. 
Mr. Jordon had given Tom permission to use it 
for short excursions down the river whenever 
the younger boys were not on hand, begging to 
go along. Often on golden autumn afternoons 
Tom had slipped down to the river and pushed 


Tom kicked viciously at the stallboards and felt 
his face grow hot then cold and hot again. 


out into the current. That was how he had found 
Lady Gay. 

He had rowed farther than usual one after- 
noon and had suddenly realized that he was 
almost to the island. He had often thought of 
exploring the uninhabited strip of willow-draped 
land in the middle of the great river, and this 
bright-blue October afternoon, he decided, was 
just the time for such an adventure. Wading to 
the shore, he tied the cumbersome boat to a tree, 
put on his socks and shoes again, and began his 
explorations. From the looks of the island no 
human being had set foot on it in years. A 
strange silence hung over the place, as if even 
the birds avoided it. The utter quietness gave 
Tom an eerie feeling. Then suddenly, just as he 
reached a grassy clearing in the middle of the 
island, a crashing of brush behind him scared 
him almost out of his wits. 

Lady Gay had come plunging through the 
willows into the opening. When she saw him 
she snorted in halfhearted displeasure, then 
stood stock-still and stared. Tom froze. For a 
long time they looked at each other. Then Tom 
took a slow step toward the shaggy animal. She 
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let him come almost with- 
in arm’s length of her, 
then reared and cut across 
the clearing. Tom ‘tried 
again. Slowly, cautiously 
he moved toward her, ex- 
tending his hand. When 
he was almost upon her 
she shook her mane and 
disappeared into the wil- 
lows. 

Tom tried to follow her, but 
before long he realized that the 
search was hopeless for that 
day at least. The sun was going 
down, and he was so turned 
around on the island that he 
feared he might not be able to 
locate his boat. Forgetting the 
horse for the moment he 
hunted for the boat, and find- 
ing it at last, he pushed out 
into the stream. 

That evening at the supper 


Sleeping Kitten 
By Helen Howland Prommel 


Like a little furry ball, 
My kitten’s curled up tight. 
Her nose is on her little paws; 
Her tail is out of sight. 


I hear her breathe a little 
breath 
-That’s smaller than a purr. 
She is so very sound asleep 
She doesn’t even stir! 


the water's edge when he 
left her, the way she stood 
looking out across the 
river longingly as he 
rowed away, and the way 
she nuzzled eagerly at his 
pockets when he came 
again. 

After finding her Tom 
took an added interest in 
the old barn back of the 
house. He brushed down the 
cobwebs and swept the barn 
floor. He repaired the roomiest 
stall in it. His father laughed 
at his efforts. ‘““What are you 
doing all that for?” Mr. Jordon 
asked. 

“For when I get my horse,” 
Tom replied quietly, and his 
father shook his head and 
smiled. 

Tom had always wanted a 
barn. This old farmhouse three 


table he mentioned the sorrel 

mare to no one. All during the meal however he 
eyed the sugar bowl. Horses loved sugar. If he 
could slip a cube or two of sugar or a handful 
of candy into his pocket the next time he rowed 
to the island! 

For a long time that night he lay awake won- 
dering about the mare on the island. How had 
she got to that deserted strip of land? That she 
had been there for a considerable time was 
evident from her shaggy appearance. She had 
every aspect of a horse of the wild. Apparently 
no one was taking care of her or she would 
scarcely be in such an unkempt condition. Lov- 
ing horses as he had all his life, Tom was able 
to see plainly that there was good blood in her. 
There was a highbred, gentle quality about her 
despite the fact that she had evaded him so 
wildly. ‘““Lady Gay!” he murmured as he drifted 
to sleep. “Lady Gay, a thoroughbred if I ever 
saw one, and she’s going to be mine!” He had 
found the horse, named her, and resolved to 
have her all in the space of a brief five hours. 

Sugar and apples and carrots worked wonders 
on Lady Gay’s shyness on Tom’s subsequent 
visits to the island. Soon the mare was eating 
out of his hand. She had once known kind and 
loving care, Tom was sure. Her every action 
bespoke the fact: the way she followed him to 
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miles from town had been all 
that they had found to rent when his father 
took the new job teaching physics in the Clairdel 
High School last fall. The family had not minded 
especially though. Hours were never dull for the 


~ Jordons, no matter where they lived. Tom’s 


mother could always think of entertaining things 
to do, like pulling taffy and roasting apples and 
popping corn. Holidays were gala affairs too, 
with Mother engineering the celebrations. 

What fun they had had just yesterday with 
the new-year-resolution game! As Tom took his 
first long, swift stroke across the river’s ice and 
felt the wind like a sickle against his cheek he 
recalled the resolution he had made. His mother 
had been extraordinarily well pleased with it: 
“I resolve never again to envy other people any 
of ‘their material possessions,” he had said. 
Mother had smiled, and Dad had nodded his ap- 
proval at the words. That was what they had 
been preaching to Tom for years: to be satisfied 
and happy with what he had and not to be reach- 
ing toward the stars in his desires—for example, 
not to be desiring a horse too passionately when 
they could not afford to buy one—despite the 
savings in Tom’s piggy bank. 

Tom thought of the bank on his dresser as he 
cut across the ice. Every'spare penny that came 
his way went into it. He had emptied it several 
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Words by Madge Griffin Music by Isabelle Groetzinger 
= 
Skates that gleam and shine so_ nice Make me hur- ry to the _ ice, 
Lace them up, and start in slow— One and two, a- way I go! 
fn fn A 
| 
Skates so sharp that glide a - long Left and right—but some-thing’s wrong! 
44. 4 4 3 
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Down go on_ ice rough—Oh, shin-y skates, I’ve had e - nough. 
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times, depositing the money to his account in the 
Roger City Savings Bank. The money he had 
saved through the years would buy Lady Gay’s 
feed for ‘several months. In the meantime he 
would line up work with some neighboring 


farmer for the coming summer. He would take 
his pay out in corn and hay. Since he had 
everything well planned so far ahead, what ob- 
jection could his father possibly find to his keep- 
ing Lady Gay? (Please turn to page 12) 
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A Serial by Gardner Hunting 


What the Story Told Before 


There was something mysterious about Grand House, 
the home of Jimmy and Natalie Lane’s Grandfather 
McOmber. Jimmy thought there must be three rooms in 
the attic, where there appeared to be only two. When 
he asked Grandfather about it, he just said, “Now 
think of that!” 

Jimmy and Natalie’s friends loved to play at Grand 
House. They had a party in the living room, which 
Grandma called the “come-and-go” room. In the 
ceiling was a big old lamp, hung on chains so it 
could be raised and lowered. Little Wally Marsh asked 
Grandmother to show them the curious old clock in 
the parlor. When she and Aunt Jessica went to show 
the clock it was gone. Jimmy suspected Mait Shaw, 
who worked for Grandfather. Mait was ill-tempered, 
and so was his wife Martha. 


ment working on a little boat he was making. He saw 
Mait take a little ornament that had been on the clock 
out of a box. Aha! Mait was the thief that had stolen 
the clock. 


One afternoon Jimmy was in the shop in the base- . 


They were all out in the yard. ~ 


Think That! 


Part Four 


ITH THE little scarecrow in his hands Mait 

went to the bench. His back was toward 
where Jimmy lay in the dark behind the boxes 
with his feet caught in the nail keg so Jimmy 
could not see what he was doing. But Mait was 
working over the little scarecrow. 

Jimmy’s feet hurt in the keg, and he wanted 
to get them out of it; but he wanted something 
else more. He wanted to keep still so Mait 
wouldn’t know he was there. And his reason 
was that if Mait found him there Mait would 
know he was spying and would be mad. That 
thought made Jimmy’s head hurt worse than his 
feet did. 

It was very still in the shop and all over the 
house, and Mait made almost no noise. He 
picked up tools and laid them down again softly 
and listened, as if he were trying very hard to 
keep it a secret that he was there at all. He 
worked and worked, and Jimmy lay still with 
his feet aching and his head aching too now, 
because of his thoughts. He wondered what 
Grandpa would say and do if he knew all about 
this. Could Grandpa help getting mad if he 
knew Mait had the old clock? Or would Grand- 
pa—oh, this seemed too impossible! But would 
Grandpa, when he knew Mait wanted the old 
clock, do the way he did with the drill, just say, 
“All right, Mait, you can have the 
clock”? You couldn’t tell what 
Grandpa might do. 

But what should Jimmy do? 
What could he do besides just 
wait? He tried to think. Then 
all at once he found himself re- 
membering what Daddy had said 
about things being planned the 
way they happened, and what Bob 
had said about the best thing that 
could happen would be what hap- 
pened next. Well, if God planned 
things that happened, then noth- 
ing just “happened.” Jimmy 
wanted to pray, but you couldn't 
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God would plan only good things. 


pray God to plan things so that 
they would be good. Of course 


And you couldn’t tell God what 
to plan, because you didn’t know 
what should be planned. Maybe 
you'd better let God’s plans alone 
to come out the way He wanted 
them to. You'd better not meddle. 

The only thing you could plan 
was your thoughts, and the next 
thought that came to Jimmy was, 
he knew, the best thought that 
could come. ““You can’t trust peo- 
ple too much if you trust God 
enough,” Daddy had said. Well, 
just trusting God was a sort of 
ptayer, wasn’t it? It wasn’t meddling. You could 
just pray, “I trust you, God,” like that. 

All at once Jimmy’s thoughts stopped hurting 
his head. Funny too, his feet didn’t ache so 
much either. He could wait for whatever God 
planned to happen. 

Somewhere upstairs a door slammed, and foot- 
steps sounded on the floor overhead. Jimmy 
knew it was Grandpa, back home again. 

Mait jumped and dropped a tool. Then he 
whirled around with the little scarecrow in his 
hand and tiptoed to the box he had taken it out 
of. He put it in, very softly covered the box 


‘ with the boards, then hurried back to the bench 


and picked up the hammer and the piece of 
steel. After that he stopped trying not to make 
a noise. He hit the steel with the hammer as 
if testing it, and then he turned and went right 
up the stairs, making as much noise as anybody. 

Jimmy listened for voices upstairs, but pretty 
soon he heard them out in the yard. He could 
imagine how Mait would go to work on the 
dented fender of Old Cantankerous again, and 
how Grandpa would see him and be pleased, 
thinking that all Mait had been doing down in 
the shop was getting the hammer and steel. 

Jimmy sat up and tried to push the nail keg 
off his feet, but it stuck tight. He began to 
wonder what would happen if he had to call 
for help. What should he tell Grandpa? Was 
it right not to tell Grandpa now all that had 
happened? But if Jimmy should plan to tell 
Grandpa, wouldn’t that be kind of trying to 
plan for God? Meddling! 

Jimmy tried again to pull his feet out of the 
keg. He couldn’t. Well, think of that! So he 


Could that little board be the 
secret lock to the secret door? 

sat still and thought. Then he put a hand down 
between his knees and felt around his.shoes. It 
was the soles that were wedged down in the 
keg so tightly that they stuck. An idea came to 
him. He could touch the laces on his shoes, why 
not unlace one and pull his foot out then do the 
same with the other one? He could get up then 
and maybe pull the shoes out. 

So that was what he did. It wasn’t easy, but 
he managed. In about a minute out, came first 
one stockinged foot, then the other.“When he 
took the keg to the bench in the light, he saw 
how to bend a shoe so he could pull it out, 
heel first. Then the other shoe fell out. Jimmy 
put them on his feet again. 


Now what? Go and take the boards off the 
box where Mait had put the little scarecrow; 
maybe the clock was in it! But when Jimmy 
started to do that a thought stopped him. Sup- 
pose he should find the old clock in. that, box, 
what then? Should he run to Grandpa with his 
suspicion of Mait, which wasn’t just a suspicion 
any more? He stood still and thought about that. 
No, he would just wait till what God planned 
should happen. 

He went upstairs and cleaned up and went 
away to the party where all the other kids were. 
He had a lot of fun that (Please turn to page 14) 
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ITTLE Tippy Snowshoes was mostly ears 
and feet. Each morning he would wash his 
face and try to look real neat. His fluffy coat had 
been dark brown when he was very small, but 
one cold day he looked and saw it wasn’t brown 
at all. He was white all over; that is, except his 
ears. Both of them were tipped with black, and 
Tippy was in tears! 
“My friends won’t know me now,” he said. 
“They've teased me lots before about my great 
big feet, and now they'll tease me even more.” 
He turned to hop away, and there sat Molly 
Cottontail. “Hello, Tip,” she said and smiled. 
“What makes you look so pale?” 

Then up hopped Jacky Rabbit, and said, “Ha, 
ha! I know. His mother held him by the ears 
and dipped him in some snow.” 

Then all the other rabbits came out and took 


a look, and when they saw Tip’s big white feet 
they laughed until they shook. 

Tippy was embarrassed. He turned and hopped 
away. If they were going to act like that he 
didn’t want to play. 

And when he saw his mother he was even 
more surprised. He looked and looked and then 
exclaimed: “I can’t believe my eyes. I didn’t 
know you, Mother! What made you turn white 
too?” 


ways do. And there’s a reason for it. When win- 
ter comes, you know, we can’t be seen because 
we'll be the color of the snow. With your little 
snowshoes you can slide or hop about, and the 
enemy won't know that you are even out.” 

“Where will Molly Cottontail and Jacky Rab- 
bit go?” 

“They'll have to hibernate till spring down 
underneath the snow,” his mother said, then 
added: “Of course they'll hop and play and 
hunt for food the same as you when it’s a sunny 
day. But when the snow is deep,” she said, “they 
can’t play out at all. They'll sink right down into 
the snow because their feet are small.” 

“Some day,” said Tippy, “bet they'll wish 


they had big feet like me. They'll be sorry that} 


they laughed. Now just you wait and see.” . 

“Don’t mind their teasing, Tippy. Whatever 
others do, always do what’s right, because you 
have to live with you,” his mother said, and 
cuddled. close. “Come on, we'd better go and 
find a nice big cozy bush—looks like it’s going 
to snow.” 

When it.started snowing Tippy gave a happy 


Tippy 


“Oh,” she smiled, “our family of rabbits al- | 
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cry: “Oh, Mother, look what’s falling! Little 
fluffy flakes of sky.” And when it piled into a 
drift that made a sliding hill, Tippy coasted 
down the curves with extra pride and skill. 

One day when it was almost spring the snow 
began to fall. It fell and fell till it became the 
biggest snow of all. It snowed till little Tippy 
thought that it would never stop, and then the 
cold wind blew and formed a hard crust on the 
top. 
Tippy started skating, first up one hill, then 
down; and just as he was thinking it was time 
to turn around he heard a funny little noise down 
underneath the snow, a scratch-scratch-scratch 
that sounded like it was straight below. 

Tippy put his brakes on and tried to stop real 
quick; but he was sliding down so fast, and the 
snow was so icy slick, he turned a double flip- 
flop, and forgot to shift his gears, and bouncing 
off his powder puff, he landed on his ears! 

He turned around and started back, but when 
he took a jump, one foot went this way, one 
went that, and down he sat “kerbump!” 

But finally he reached the spot where he had 
heard the sound, and with his big strong feet he 


started jumping up and down. The crust of snow 
began to break, and then he heard a shout: “It’s 
Jack and Molly Cottontail! Help! Help! We 
can’t get out! We're hungry, and we can’t break 
through the heavy crust of snow.” 

Tippy dug and dug until four ears began to 
show; then how he laughed at their surprise! 
“It’s Tippy,” Jacky said. 

“How did you do it?” Molly asked. “You 
must have used your head.” 

“No, my feet,” smiled Tippy. “My big feet 
dug you out.” 

“Oh,” said Molly sadly, “the ones we laughed 
about.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Tippy, “because at 
first, you see, I didn’t even know myself how 
handy they could be. Jump on my back, and hop 
on out.” He gave his ears a flop. ““The icy crust 
will hold you up when you are once on top.” 

They followed Tippy to his home and ate all 
they could eat, and then they said to Tippy: “We 
wish we had big feet; and we don’t mind your 
turning white, we're sorry we were rude. Thank 
you for breaking through the snow, and thank 
you for the food.” (Please turn to page 29) 
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HEN we 
buy stamps 
at the post office 
today to put on our 
letters we have no 
difficulty in separating them, 
because in the margins between 
the stamps tiny holes called per- 
forations have been punched. 
But a hundred years ago we 
should not have found it this 
easy. 

If we had gone to the post 
office then to buy our stamps 
we should have seen the post- 
master or one of his clerks take 
a pair of scissors and cut the 
number of stamps we asked for 
from a large sheet. We in turn 
should then have had to cut the 
stamps apart one by one with 
scissors or run the risk of tear- 
ing them. 

As you can well imagine the 
difficulty of separating stamps 
when they first came into use 
made them rather unpopular 
with the public. However before 
many. years passed the matter 
was much simplified. 

Two general methods are 
now used for stamp separation. 
They are called perforating and 
rouletting. 

In perforating part of the 
paper between the stamps is 
cut away by a process of punch- 
ing out small holes, leaving the 
stamps” attached by small 
bridges of paper that can easily 
be torn when the stamps are to 
be used. Practically all stamps 
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By Roland Rexroth 


today are perfo- 
rated. Most of 
those which are 
not are issued as 
souvenirs for some 
special occasion. A stamp issued 
without perforations is said to 
be imperforate. 

Because there is such a wide 
variation in the size and num- 
ber of perforations used on 
stamps, collectors have worked 
out a system for measuring 
them. The number of holes con- 
tained within a distance of two 
centimeters or twenty milli- 
meters is said to be the “gauge” 
of the stamp’s perforation. For 
example, if there are twelve 
holes in the space of two centi- 
meters, the stamp is said to be 
“perforated 12.” The number 
may vary from as few as six, 
called a coarse perforation, to 
as many as sixteen, called a fine 
perforation. Some stamps have 
compound perforations; that is, 
the gauge of the perforation at 
the sides of the stamp differs 
from that at the top and bottom. 


In rouletting a series of small 
cuts is made in the space be- 
tween the stamps, but no paper 
is removed. In the ordinary 
roulette these cuts are made in 
horizontal and vertical straight 
lines. In special cases they are 
made diagonally, like saw-teeth, 
or in curved lines or tiny semi- 
circles. 

Most United States stamps 
have been issued perforated, 


but a number have been issued 
imperforate, and a few roulet- 
ted. The revenue stamps issued 
in 1898 picturing a battleship 
are rouletted. 

Our illustrations show a 
Cuban stamp that was issued 
both with and without perfora- 
tions. Collectors consider such 
stamps as distinctly different 
varieties. 

The Colombian stamp shows 
an unusual type of perforation. 
Notice its rough edges. When 
the stamps were printed no per- 
forating machinery was availa- 
ble, and they were run through 
a sewing machine. 

If you wish to check the per- 
forations on the stamps in your 
collection the best way is to 
purchase a perforation gauge, 
either of cardboard or metal. 
Cardboard gauges usually sell 
for ten cents and metal ones for 
twenty-five cents. 


Lady Gay 


(Continued from page 7) 


“T resolve never again to envy 
other people any of their ma- 
terial possessions.” The resolu- 
tion came back to Tom again 
as he neared the island. He 
could live up to that one all 
right. What would there be left 
for him to desire with Lady 
Gay safely established in the 
old gray barn atop the hill? 
Nothing but heaven itself! 

It was a fortnight later when 
Tom’s father said, “We'll run 
the ad in the daily paper for 
another week. Then if nothing 
comes of it, we'll begin giving 
some thought to the idea of 
your claiming Lady Gay as 
your own.” 

Tom’s shoulders sagged, and 
his hands knotted until his 
knuckles stood out white and 
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hard. “This ought to be long 


enough,” he said slowly, gulp- 
ing down the lump in his 
throat. “Every Saturday you tell 


me, ‘We'll run the ad one week 


more. If anyone were going 
to claim her, he’d be here by 
this time. She ought to be mine, 
J tell you. I found her!” 

“Yes, Son, but finders are not 
always keepers,” Mr. Jordon re- 
minded him. “Lady Gay is too 
valuable an animal for us to 
lay claim to without making 
every honest effort possible to 
find her owner. Look outside. I 
hear a car coming up the hill 
now!” he exclaimed. 

Tom jumped toward the 
window apprehensively. ‘‘It— 
it's a big blue car. There’s a— 
stranger in it,” he managed fal- 
teringly. 

“Put on your jacket, and 
we'll go out and talk with 
him,” Mr. Jordon suggested, 
starting toward the door. ‘‘Per- 
haps it’s only someone who 
took thé wrong turn and 
missed the highway.” Tom fol- 
lowed his father listlessly. 


The man’s car was the latest 
model of one of the most ex- 
pensive makes. His suit and 
overcoat were hand-tailored. 
One glance at him told Tom 
that he had money. The same 
glance also told Tom that the 
man was not lost. He knew 
where he was. He had come in 
answer to the ad! 

Only a man like this could 
afford to own a saddle horse as 
fine as Lady Gay! A deep bitter- 
hess ran through Tom. It wasn’t 
fair that some people should 
have everything, that this man 
should have this shining new 
car and this expensive suit of 
clothes that made Tom’s father 
look shabby beside him, and 
that in addition he should come 
to claim Lady Gay. 


For the week of January 4 


This new year I resolve to be 
And do what God expects of 
me. 


For the week of January 11 


I now resolve that this new 
year 

I'll cast out every thought of 
fear. 


For the week of January 18 


Each day I'll take time to get 
still 

That I may learn my Father’s 
will. 


For the week of January 25 


I know the coming months 
will bring 

My highest good in every- 
thing. 


“I am Anthony Calvert from 
Pike County,” the man was say- 
ing. “I came to look at the sor- 
rel mare. I just returned from 
the East and ran across your ad 
only this morning. I have a 
feeling that this is the horse I 
lost in the flood last spring.” 
Tom’s heart sank. ‘““Neighbors 
said that she was carried down- 
stream when the levee broke 
and the water swept over my 
pasture. I was in New York at 
the time,” Mr. Calvert went on. 
“After inquiring all along the 
river about her I finally decided 
she had been drowned.” 

Tom stared hard at the man 
‘with the iron-gray hair. So he 
was one of the gentlemen farin- 
ers from Pike County, one of 


the wealthy men who owned 
acreage in the fertile bottom 
lands. He had been away in 
New York last spring when the 
river swept over his lands and 
carried Lady Gay forty miles 
downstream to the _ island. 
Hadn’t he had a caretaker in 
charge of his estate while he 
was away? Why hadn’t the 
caretaker led Lady Gay to high- 
er ground? 

“My caretaker and his wife 
were at the county seat at the 
time the levee broke, and they 
were unable to reach my place 
because of the water. Prac- 
tically all of my livestock per- 
ished,” the man told them as 
they turned toward the weath- 
er-beaten barn. “I’m prepared 
to pay a fine reward if this is 
my horse. She was the finest 
animal I had!” 

His words fell flat on Tom’s 
ears. Who was interested in a 
reward? What he wanted was 
Lady Gay. His breath caught as 
they stepped into the old stable 
and Lady Gay stirred. 

“That's her, all right!” An- 
thony Calvert exclaimed at his 
first sight of the sorrel mare. 
“There’s not another horse like 
her in the world!” 

Tom’s heart twisted at the 
words. He knew that as well 
as Anthony Calvert did. Sud- 
denly a wave of anger swept 
over him. He hated Anthony 
Calvert and all men like him, 
hated them and envied them 
their money and fine cars and 
expensive homes and thorough- 
bred horses. He had thought 
the morning after New Year's 
Day, when he had led Lady 
Gay across the ice and up the 
hill, that he would never envy 
anyone again. He had made the 
New Year's resolution so con- 
fidently the day before. Now 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I thank You for 
today; 

With You to guide me all the 
wa 

Pll fill its hours with work 
well done, 

With friendly, helpful deeds, 
and fun. 


Think of That! 


(Continued from page 9) 


day, because he didn’t feel 
troubled; he was just waiting 
to see how God’s plan would 
work out. 

Days went by; Jimmy waited. 
Sometimes he wished God 
would hurry up and make 
things come out good. But it 
seemed kind of disrespectful to 
God to wish that. Besides, may- 
be days and days of time were 
part of God’s plan. Jimmy be- 
gan to feel sure that any plan 
God had would work out all 
right. 

Well, it was not going to be 
very long now before Aunt 
Jessica and Bob Taber were to 
be married. Lots of prepara- 
tions were going on, prepara- 
tions almost like for Christmas. 
Aunt Jessica was jollier and 
more full of fun than ever. And 
Bob—well, he was always just 
Bob, quiet and kind and wise 
and grown-up. He seemed just 
to wait. It made Jimmy think 
that just waiting patiently was 
part of being grown-up, like 
Bob. Jimmy was sort of proud 
that he too could wait patiently 
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for—well, for what would hap- 
pen next. 

There was lots of sunshine 
that summer, almost every day 
was bright. “But,” Grandpa 
said, ‘I think we're about due 
for some rain. Everything is 
getting pretty dry.” 

“Oh!” little Wally Marsh 
said almost ready to sob, as 
if it were going to rain right 
then. 

They were all out in the yard, 
and Aunt Jessica was there. 
“Don’t we always have fun on 
a rainy day, Wally?” she asked 
him. “Next time it rains we'll 
have a treasure hunt.” 

“Then I wish it would rain 
quick!” Doris Samuels said. 

Wally hugged his little pink 
snowstorm elephant and began 
to smile. ‘I ‘wisht’ so too,” he 
said. 

As if their wish came true, it 
did rain one afternoon. Clouds 
had been in the sky all morn- 
ing and at noon the rain began 
to come down. There was light- 
ning and thunder, and Wally 
was scared. Grandpa picked 
him up and carried him into 
the house, pink elephant and 
all. “We're not afraid of thun- 
der and lightning and rain, 
Wally,” Grandpa said. “Our 
house is ‘founded on a rock.’” 

“Is it, Grandpa?” Natalie 
asked, wondering. 

“Isn't it?” Grandpa an- 
swered. “Our rock is the same 
as our lock. ‘He is my rock and 
my salvation; he is my de- 
fense.’ 

They all gathered in the 
“come-and-go room,” and Aunt 
Jessica brought in a great big 
box of marshmallows. “I’ve 
been saving these for this oc- 
casion,” she told them. “They 
will be our prize; but for a 
treasure hunt we ought to have 
something little to hide, some- 


thing that won't be so easy to 


find. What shall we hide?” 
They all tried to think of 
something. Then Wally spoke 
out. “This!” he said, and held 
up his pink elephant. 
They laughed, but it did seem 
a good little thing to hide. 
“Well, then,” Aunt Jessica 
said, “Wally, you hide it some- 
where, and when you're ready 
the rest of us will hunt for it. 
Whoever finds it will win the 
prize; then we'll share the 
marshmallows and light the 
hearth fire and toast them.” 
They were all eager. Jimmy 
watched them. He felt a little 
more grown-up than most of 
them. “But,” he thought, “Bob 
is grown-up, and he always goes 
right in to help make every- 
body have fun.” So Jimmy went 
right in to help make fun. 
Wally took his pink elephant 
out in the hall. The rest stayed 
in the come-and-go room and 


shut the hall door so they” 


wouldn’t see or hear what 
Wally did. To keep them all 
interested Jimmy told them 
something he hadn’t told them 
before. “Know what?” he said, 
and they all wanted to know. 
“That bulldog that went after 
Artemus and that Bob fed— 
remember ?—well, he comes 
around about every morning 
now. I give him a dog biscuit, 
and he is as friendly as Ar- 
temus. He and Artemus eat out 
of the same dish.” 

“Oh, that’s wonderful!” Ana- 
bel said. 

Jimmy laughed. “Not very,” 
he said. “I guess that’s just the 
way dogs are.” He liked Ana- 
bel, but it embarrassed him to 
have her say everything he 
did was wonderful. Grandpa 
wouldn’t say that. 

It seemed only about a min- 
ute before Wally opened the 
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door. His eyes were full of 
excitement. “All ready!’’ he 
said. “It’s hid!” 

Was there a scramble then! 
All the youngsters rushed out 
into the hall and began to spread 
through the other rooms down- 
stairs. It occurred to Jimmy to 
stand still and think; it was 
more grown-up. He thought: 
“Well, the other kids would 
have more fun if one of them 
instead of me finds the pink 
elephant. I'll just go upstairs 
and pretend to hunt till one of 
them finds it.” 
~ But when he got upstairs he 
saw the door to the attic stairs 
partly open and decided to go 
on up to the attic. In the attic 
the-first thing he thought about 
was not the elephant at all but 
the secret room. 


He had wondered so many 
times about the secret room up 
there that it had got to be an 
old idea, so old that usually he 
forgot all about it. But as he 
stood there now and looked 
at the wide space between the 
two open doors of the two 
rooms on that side, his curiosity 
came back almost stronger than 
it had ever been before. It made 
him stand still and wonder 
whether it was his curiosity or 
his ingenuity that was growing 
up. For all at once he was per- 
fectly sure that there was a 
secret room in that space be- 
tween the two other rooms. He 


thought of getting a yardstick - 


or a tape and measuring the 
Spaces inside the open rooms 
and outside along the wall;.but 
as he thought about it he knew 
he didn’t have to measure be- 
cause he was sure the secret 
room was there. 

Of course if there was a se- 
cret room there must be a se- 
cret door. Where could it be? 
Why couldn’t you -see it? It 


could be inside one of the open 
rooms perhaps. He looked in 
both rooms; the walls were pa- 
pered, and there was plenty of 
light to see that there wasn’t a 
seam or a break of any kind in 
the wallpaper. If there was a 
door it must open out into the 
main attic room like the other 


doors. But the wall there was — 


made of wood in wide plain 
panels, with strips nailed on 
where the panels joined, and 
no matter how you pushed or 
pulled at a strip, you couldn't 
move it at all. Yet there had to 
be a door to the secret room, 
and it must be here! 

A door could be locked, but 
there was no sign of a keyhole 
anywhere and no little knob 
you could turn or press. When 
you pounded on the wall it 
all sounded solid enough. It 
was a mystery! 

Jimmy had been so busy that 
he had forgotten all about the 
treasure hunt downstairs. Now 
he couldn’t hear any shouts or 
running feet down there. May- 
be somebody had found the lit- 
tle pink elephant, and they had 
all gone back to the come-and- 
go room to toast the marshmal- 
lows. They’d wonder where he 
was. Well, maybe he'd better 
give up finding the secret door 
and go down now. What use 
was it to fumble and pound 
around here? 

But he didn’t like to give up. 
If Bob had been here, sure that 
there was a secret door, he 
wouldn’t give up hunting for it. 
Bob would keep on trying; he 
would keep on thinking. If you 
didn’t think, you were not 
grown up; you were N. G.; and 


Jimmy Lane was not really N. 


G. any more. Now was a good 
time to prove it. 

Jimmy leaned against the 
middle panel of the wall, flat- 
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vening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


As day draws to a close, dear 
God, 
My heart is giving thanks 
to You 
For Your protection hour by 
hour; 
For showing me just what 
to do. 


tening his nose on the board 
the way a little kid flattens his 
nose against a windowpane 
sometimes when he looks out. 
He wished he could look 
through this board as you did 
through a windowpane. He put 
his hands flat against the panel 
above his head and rested 
against the wall. He knew you 
could think better when you 
were still than when you fussed 
around. He just let himself get 
very still. His puzzled, con- 
fused thoughts began to get 
still too, and slowly into his 
quieting mind crept a question. 
Could it be part of one of 
God’s plans that he, Jimmy 
Lane, should find the way into 
Grandpa’s secret room? There 
couldn’t be anything wrong 
about it or Grandpa would have 
told him not to try to find the 
hidden room. When Jimmy had 
said there must be a secret room 
here Grandpa had twinkled and 
said his favorite line: ‘Think 
of that!” Grandpa wanted him 
to think of it. 

Jimmy’s hands were a little 
bit moist with sweat; they stuck 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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grew to 
young manhood 
in the small village 
of Nazareth in the 
land of Galilee. He 
learned the carpen- 
ter’s trade at the 
bench in His father’s 
shop and worked 
earnestly and well 
with hammer and 
saw and plane. He 
was a dutiful son, a 
loyal friend, and a 
good neighbor, loved 
by young and old. 

From early boy- 
hood Jesus had been 
keenly interested in 
religion and all spir- 
itual things as He 
heard them discussed 
by the friends who 
came to His father 
and mother’s home. He had learned to love and 
worship God as He listened to His mother’s 
words of wisdom and guidance. While attend- 
ing the regular services at the synagogue with 
His father He learned God's laws as they were 
taught from the scrolls or books, of the Old 
Testament. He asked everyone questions and 
listened attentively to the answers. 

At the early age of twelve, while in Jerusalem 
with His father and mother during the feast of 
the Passover, Jesus astonished the priests and 
teachers in the Temple by His earnestness, His 
eager questions, and His ready understanding 
of spiritual truths. When the older men sought 
to question Jesus concerning things of the Spirit 
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“A New Commandment give I unto You.” 
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His answers came 
quickly, with a sure- 
ness and a depth of 
meaning sur- 
prised everyone who 
heard Him. 

Jesus was about 
thirty years of age 
when the word came 
to Nazareth that 
John, a new prophet, 
was preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea 
near the river Jordan. 
It had been many, 
many years since 
God had sent a 
prophet into the 
world to talk to the 
people. In all the 
country round about 
the people told and 
retold the strange 
stories they brought 
back from the wilderness about John and his 
message. In Nazareth night after night the men 
gathered on the streets to discuss and question 
the things that the new prophet said. 

The time came when Jesus felt He could no 
longer remain quietly in the little village. He 
wanted to know more about the things of God. 
He wanted to tell the prophet the longings that 
filled His own heart. He wanted to ask ques- 
tions that the priests in the synagogue had been 
unable to answer. Perhaps the prophet John 
could tell Him the many things He wanted to 
know. 

At last one day Jesus set out on the dusty road 
that led to the wilderness near the river Jordan, 
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where the new prophet was preaching. He stood 
among the throng and listened to the message 
that John so bravely declared: “Repent ye for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

“At hand” means here and now. John was 
saying, the kingdom of heaven is here now. Jesus 
moved a little closer to the speaker. The things 
that John said were like the things that Jesus 
felt in His own heart. He watched as many in 
the crowd sorrowed over their past sins and told 
of a willingness and desire to do good. When 
the people were sincerely sorry about the mis- 
takes they had made John baptized them in the 
tiver Jordan as a symbol of spiritual cleansing. 

Before Jesus had been in the wilderness many 
days He asked John to baptize Him. He did not 
want to be baptized because He had repented of 
past sins, for Jesus knew no sin. He wanted to 
acknowledge the cleansing power of God's spirit 
represented by baptism. ““Why do You come to 


me?” John asked Jesus. “It would be more fitting 
_ if I were baptized by You.” 


Jesus told him, “You have given baptism to 
the others; give it to me 
also.” 

John then baptized Jesus, 
and when Jesus arose out of 
the water a voice came from 
heaven, saying, “This is my. 
beloved Son, in whom I am 


New-Year Resolutions 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


Some resolutions I have made, 


What did this young man from Nazareth teach 
that was different from the teachings of other 
religious teachers? Why did men quit their 
work, leave their homes and families, to follow 
and serve Him? There was something more in 
Jesus’ teaching than wisdom and knowledge. 

Jesus knew that He was in truth God’s Son. 
His heart, filled with love for God and man, 
echoed what the heavenly voice had said, “This 
is my beloved Son.” 

What Jesus taught did not contradict in any 
way what John taught. John told the people to 
repent of their sins, for the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand. Jesus’ teaching went further. He 
told them to repent of their sins and to know 
and enjoy the kingdom of heaven that was within 
them. 

Until Jesus began His teaching the people 
thought of God as a stern ruler, a rather terrible 
judge, dealing out affliction and punishment to 
them. Jesus taught that God is the Father of all 
men, a kind, loving, and intelligent Father, a 
Father eager for the happiness and ‘well-being 
of His children, a Father who 
sorrows when His children 
bring trouble upon them- 
selves through their wicked- 
ness. 

Jesus told the people: to 
feel love and devotion ‘to- 


well pleased.” 

Jesus did not return to 
Nazareth to live after that. 
He was God’s Son; He must 
be about His Father’s busi- 
ness. After many days of 
quiet meditation alone with 
God He knew what it was 
that God wished Him to do. 
So Jesus began the work that 
God had sent Him into the 
world to do as the Saviour 
of mankind! To those who 
listened He told of His kin- 
ship with God the Father. 
His earnestness drew many 


men to Him. Large numbers 


of John’s followers turned to 
Jesus. When some of John’s 
follower’s complained of 
this John explained to them 
that this was as it should be, 
because Jesus was the Christ. 


Because the year is new. , 
Here is the list, so you can see; 
Perhaps you'll try them too: 


Tl make sunshine of shadows 


And smiles of every tear; 
Songs where there was no music, 
Courage where there was fear. 


I'll play each game the best I know, 
And to my friends be true; 

And always lend a helping hand 
When there is work to do. 


I'll do all of my lessons well, 
Neat figures in a row; 

And I'll be friendly all day long 
Wherever I may go. 


These are my resolutions; 
I’m sure they will be fun. 

And every day in this new year 
I’m going to keep each one. 


ward their heavenly Father 
in the same way that a child 
feels love and devotion to- 
ward his earthly father. He 
explained that the best way 
to show this love for the Fa- 
ther is by loving and treat- 
ing all His children as 
brothers and sisters. 

Love was the message that 
Jesus gave, love for the Fa- 
ther, love for one another. 
“A new commandment give 
I unto you,” Jesus said, “that 
you love one another, even 
as I have loved you.” 

Jesus taught by words and 
deeds. He wrote no books, 
but His sincerity, charm, 
gentleness, kindness, and 
helpfulness attracted people 
to Him and won Him a hear- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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The fairies have a candy house; 
I saw it once at night; -- 

I wanted to get close enough 
So I could take a bite. 


But the fairies had it guarded— The roof was made of little squares. 
Can’t blame them in a way; Of fudge that looked so yummy;. 

If everybody took a bite, ‘i: I thought I'd have to take me som 
They'd have no place to stay. For my neglected tummy. 


The guards were chocolate soldiers; There stood upon this roof of fudge 
And though they were quite little, | A chimney made to lick; 

They guarded with their very lives You'd recognize it right away— 
The walls of peanut brittle. _ A. big black licorice stick! 
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House 


By Jeanne Driver 


= N The grass that grew around the house 
Was flavored wintergreen; 
The flagpole was a peppermint stick, 


AZ The flag, a red jelly bean. 
<=) 
' 3 I never got inside their house, 
But I suppose it’s true 
That all the fairy furniture 
Is made of candy too. ks 
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I'll bet their beds are caramel, 
With taffy for a sheet 
And cotton candy mattresses 
That make their dreams so sweet. 


Their sofas and their tables, 
The rugs they walk on too 

Are probably made of candy— 
Makes me hungry—how ’bout you? 


Some day I'll build a house like that, 
And then I shall invite 

All my little friends like you 
To come and take a bite! 
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Dear Boys and Girls’ 


The new year is a wonderful time to begin doing things,that you 
know will make yourself and others happy. Because being a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club is fun, you may want to join our club 
by filling out the application blank that appears on the next page. Send 
it to Barbara Benson, Secretary, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Missouri. If you 
do not want to cut your magazine you may send a card or letter asking 
for an application blank. 

When you decide that something you are doing is a mistake you 
change your way of doing it, do you not? For some time we have felt 
that we were acting unwisely in using the complete name and address 
with each letter printed on the Booster Club pages. We want you Boosters 
to feel free to write us about your personal problems, .and we want to 

rint your letters because the things that have bothered you may be 

thering another Booster, and he may be helped by your letters. For this 

reason we believe it is better to use only a given name, not necessarily 
your own. 

We believe that you will feel freer to write to us ‘for help with your 
problems when you know that if the letter is published your name and 
address will not be given. We feel sure too that you will be glad we 


realized our mistake and decided to use a first name only. 
A bright new year filled with happiness always! 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary:1 too am learning 
the joyous way of love. I try to 
express it in all the ways I can. I 
express my love for Jesus by learn- 
ing to play and sing beautiful 
hymns and by trying to please Him. 
I express my love for my parents 
by being thoughtful of their com- 
fort and my love for my neigh- 
bors and friends by sending them 
beautiful thoughts. When I do this 
I feel quite happy. I never fail to 
say The Prayer of Faith when any- 
thing goes wrong. 

I have learned to be a better 
sport since I joined the club. My 
best wishes to you and the other 
Boosters.—Noel. 


Noel has found that love 
is very real. It is the strongest 
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force in the world, yet you do 
not see it any more than you see 
the wind that stirs the trees. 
Love is another name for God. 
The more we love the more we 
allow God to use our heart and 
mind for expressing Himself. 
Boosters all over the world are 
learning the joyous way of love. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 say The 
Prayer of Faith every day now. 
When I lose anything I say The 
Prayer of Faith and I find it. One 
day I lost ten cents. I looked every- 
where for it and said The Prayer 
of Faith, and I found the money 
in my shoe. 


I made some harps following the 
directions and the picture in WEE 
WispoM and sold two of them. 
—Ronald. 


Ronald is proving that noth- . 


ing is ever lost in Spirit. Things 
may not be in their usual place, 
but with God’s help we can find 
them, just as Ronald found the 
money. We know that both he 


and his friends enjoyed playing 


on the harps that Ronald made 
from the directions in the Au- 
gust WEE WISDOM. 


Dear Secretary: I'm afraid of the 
dark, but I have found that it is 
really my imagination when I think 
I see objects shining in the dark. 
If I say The Prayer of Faith I find 
that it helps me to think logically, 
and then I can see that there is 
nothing to fear at all.—Patsy. 


Many boys and girls find it 
hard to overcome fear. It is not 
easy to conquer fear, but it can 
be done. I have found that the 
best way for me to do it is to 
know that God not only “walks 
beside me” but is right within 
me. He is within me, and in my 
mind I can turn to Him, and 
He will protect me, guide me, 
and help me with any problem. 


_ Dear Secretary: 1 think that one 
way to be a good Booster is to play 
the “glad game.” I’ve read every 
one of the Pollyanna books, and 
I love them. The object of Polly- 
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anna’s glad game is to find some- 
thing to be glad about, and I think 
it is a great help in being a 
Booster. 

I say The Prayer of Faith ev- 
ery night before I go to bed. I 
say it just before my music lesson, 
and I really don’t know how very 
much it has helped. It has helped 
me not to fight with my friends and 
my sister so much as before. I’m 
glad I joined the Good Words 
Booster Club, ever and ever so glad. 
—Beverly. 


We can be glad that God so 
loves us that every day He is 
making it easier for us to recog- 
nize the good gifts that He 
sends us. For every good thing 
that comes our way let us say, 
“Thank You, God.” 


+ 


Dear Secretary: We have had a 
very wonderful experience. My fa- 
ther had an accident at work and 
fractured both ankles. The doctors 
said that he would have to have 


casts on them for six months. M 

mother and I and a helper talked to 
God about them. That happened on 
May 24, and my father went back 
to work August 1. That is not all: 
he now has a better job. He still 
works at the same place, but he has 
an office of his own now. So we 
have a lot to be grateful for. 
—Therese. 


How glad Therese’s report 
makes us all feel. Therese and 
her family and friends wasted 
no time in thinking about how 
bad her father felt or how the 
accident had occurred. They re- 
membered that when God made 
her father’s body He made it 
well and strong. Pain is not 
part of God's perfect plan for 
us, so they knew it could not 
last. They remembered that 
God is health and strength and 
that He never leaves us. Sick- 
ness and pain cannot stay where 
health and strength are, so they 
just disappear. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 

For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Franklin Moore (12), Travellers 
Rest, Ky.; Anita Iglehart (10), 
Westbury, N. Y.; Carolyn Vaughn 
(11), Stilesville, Ind.; Josephine 
McMillin (13), 945 Harding St., 
Jackson 3, Miss.; Lillie Martinez 
(13), Rte. 1, Box 56, Tempe, 
Ariz.; Terry Fairburn (13), P. O. 
Box 1015, Vero Beach, Fla.; Laura 


_ Hoover (13), Rte. 1, Sunbury, Pa.; 


Noel Collymore (12), Middle St., 
Kingston, St. Vincent, British West 
Indies; Satinder Paul Singh (13), 
c/o S. Brij. Paul Singh, Advocate, 
Sargodha, Pakistan, India; Jill Ryan 
(13), 59 Augusta St., Helmsdale, 
South Australia; Loretta Goodling 
(6), Richfield, Pa.; Arlene Hamm 
(8), Rothesay, N. B., Canada; 
Jimmie Booker (8), Rte. 2, Cory, 
Ind. 


ing the pledge. 


joining.) 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 
2. Members are to try to think and say and do only that which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, 
kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. ; 


3. Members are asked to write once a month to the secretary. She likes to know how they are keep- 


4, Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Application blanks for 
new members to sign will be sent upon request. The pledge must be signed personally by the one 


$.- se member wishes prayers for health, for success in his schoolwork or in making friends, 
or for help with any other problem; he may write to the secretary. She will be glad to help him and 
to give his name to Silent Unity for prayers. 


Application Blank 


Date 


I believe that my words make me and other persons happy or unhappy. 
I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak 
good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club that I may help others as well as myself to be happy. 


I will try to think and say and do only that which is loving, joyous, 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. I will try to 
keep the rules of the club. 

Name 
Street 
City or town Zone No State 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Copyright 1947 by the author 


By Lawrent Lee 


Bob Has Idea 


HERE would be no school that morning. In 
the afternoon Bob’s room was to take its 
spelling examination. 
He came to breakfast with a cheery “Good 
morning, Dad.” 
His father smiled. ““What’s happened, Son? 
Last night you were all gloom. Today you're all 
sunshine.” 


“Oh, that!” said Bob happily. “I got every- ~ 


thing straightened out.” 

“Good!” said his father. 

Bob hesitated. He remembered that his father 
frequently quoted something from the Bible 
about eating bread in the sweat of one’s brow. 
He might think that getting grades in school 
was like earning bread and required plenty of 
hard work. If he did, he would not feel that 
Bob's solution of his problem was a proper one. 

Bob said, still cheerful: “Don’t worry, Dad! 
I can take care of this.” 

The relief on his father’s face told Bob that 
he was pleased. He wanted Bob to be self-reliant 
and not dependent on other people to do for him 
the things that he could do for himself. 

“Very well, Son,” his father said; “but I 
don’t want your mother to come home from her 
visit with Aunt Sally and be disappointed about 
anything. I know you don’t either.” 

Bob watched him go to the closet for his 
overcoat and hat. 

He thought uneasily: “Dad’s right! When 
Mother gets back I don’t want to have to tell 
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her that I failed in spelling. But I prayed last 
night, and I'll pray some more. Everyone knows 


. that praying is the surest way to get anything. 


So I'll go skating this morning, and I'll pray 
while I skate! That’s safe enough. I’m naturally 
a good speller, even’ if I haven’t opened my 
spelling book for weeks. Christmas and New 
Year’s were too much fun!” 

When his father left for town Bob started 
over the snowy hills to Andy Van Orden’s. 

He found his friend in his room, reading a 
book on fish and aquariums. 

“Chuck that book,” Bob urged. “The lake's 
right for skating!” 

Andy flushed, but he grinned too. “ ‘Chuck 
that book’ sounds good. But no skating.” 

“Why ?” asked Bob. 

“I wasn’t at school when the class studied 
cube root, and I couldn’t work the problems in it 
in my exam. But Miss Morgan says if I turn in 
fifty cube-root problems and make less than 
five mistakes she'll not count the exam against 
me.” 

' “Oh, you can do that any time!’ Bob said 
confidently. ‘““We have to skate when the ice is 
good.” 

Andy shook his head. “I have to get them in 
this afternoon before our spelling exam. I've 
worked all but ten, and I’d have had them 
worked if I hadn’t looked at this book.” He 
laughed. “Grandpa Van Orden says I know 
more about fish than I do about cube root! I 
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do know how to pick breeds and how to make 
and plant aquariums so that feeding and clean- 
ing won't be hard. I’ve been wanting to make 
a big aquarium for a long time, but a fellow has 
to have a lot of angle iron and plate glass be- 
fore he can even start.” 

Andy shoved the book on the shelf and flipped 
open his arithmetic. 

“Sit down, Bob,” he said cordially. ““There’s a 
speller if you want to study while I finish these 
problems.” 

Bob tapped his fingers on the table. There was 
no use telling Andy to ask God to get his prob- 
lems for him while he went skating. Andy was 
the kind who would sit right there until the 
problems were done. That would take all morn- 
ing. Neither was he going'to study spelling while 
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Andy worked. He was going to ask the Father to 
see that he got a good grade in the spelling ex- 
amination, and then he was going to find some 
other Spartans to go skating with him. 

“I guess you won't just pray about your prob- 
lems and come on,” he said, ‘‘so I'll ask Kegs 
to go skating with me.” 

Andy looked at him so absently that Bob 
supposed he was already thinking of the prob- 
lem he was copying on a fresh sheet of paper, 
but then Andy said slowly: “Kegs left yesterday 
with his mother on a trip west. Miss Morgan 


excused him from today’s exam. He always 
makes a hundred in spelling.” 

“Then I'll ask someone else,” said Bob. “I 
can’t pass up skating.” 

He found Chink at home, scowling at his spell- 
ing book. He was more interested in the snowy 
landscape outside his window than in spelling. 

“I can’t go,” he said regretfully. “I’m sure to 
miss some of these words if I don’t review 
them.” 

Bob looked at the book tolerantly. 

“I’m in the same shape,” he said. “But I’m 
not worrying.” 

“You're not?” Chink was incredulous. 

“No,” said Bob. “I’m so far behind that a 
few hours’ study won't help much.” 

“Are you just going to fail?” Chink asked. “I 
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Bob telephoned 
David. 


think it’s better to review as many words as 
you can.” 

“Oh, it might help,” said Bob indulgently. 
“But I got a better idea. Remember last week 
our Sunday schoolteacher said we can have 
anything we want if we just pray? So we can 
go skating and every now and then ask the 
Father to see that we get good grades.” 

Chink asked skeptically, “Do you think He 
would—just asking that way?” 

“I most certainly do,” said Bob warmly. 
“That’s what prayer’s for, isn’t it? To ask the 
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Father for the things you want 
and to thank Him for giving 
them to you?” 

Chink still looked doubtful. 
“T thought Mr. Williams meant 
that God is willing to help us 
but that we have to do the best 
we can to help ourselves.” 

Bob shrugged. 

“O. K., Chink,” he said. 
“May I use your phone?” 

He telephoned David. David 

promised to meet him at the 
lake. He called Coralee and 
Red. They were already there. 
They weren’t studying! 
- He reported the results to 
Chink. “I’m just going to be- 
lieve that God will help me,” 
he said. 

Chink looked bewildered. It 
was plain that he wanted to 
go skating on the smooth hard 
ice at Peter’s lake. While he 
hesitated his mother called: 
“When you boys are ready come 
to the kitchen. I have some hot 
cookies for you!” 

A little later Bob, David, 
Chink, Coralee, and Red were 
darting from one end of the 
lake to the other. The keen, 
bright blades of their skates 
twinkled in the sunshine. Cries 
and laughter whipped through 
the crisp air. Now and then 
Bob and Chink remembered to 
ask the Father to give them 
good grades in spelling. 

At noon Red called: “Let's 
go, Coralee! Mom said to get 
back early enough to eat a good 
meal before school.” 

Reluctantly Coralee halted 
her course across the ice. 

“I wish Miss Morgan was 
here with her spelling book! 
I could make a hundred right 
now and keep on skating!” 

“You know your spelling,” 
her cousin Red conceded. ‘But 
Miss Morgan’s not here. Nei- 
ther is our food.” 
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‘Tin New Year's Day; 


Tim c4elelroter, 


The skating party broke up. 
All the way home Bob devoted 
himself to asking the Father for 
a good grade in the examina- 
tion. All the way to school he 
did the same. 

Miss Morgan found some 
hard words in the speller, some 
that Bob did not know were 
there; but that was to be ex- 
pected. With Christmas and 
New Yeat’s hardly past the lit- 
tle time he had studied had 
been spent on arithmetic, his- 
tory, and language. 

Miss Morgan gave sixty 
words in all. When she came 
o “chautauqua” Bob’s pencil 
trailed in a long line of despair. 
When she said “apparatus” he 
couldn’t remember whether it 
had one P or two. His ears be- 
gan to burn and his eyes to blur. 
He called frantically on the 
Father for help. 

Miss Morgan turned a page, 
and Bob stole a glance around 
the room. Chink’s ears were as 
red as his, and he was holding 
his pencil so tight that his fin- 
gers were white with the pres- 
sure. Andy, David, Coralee, and 
Red were writing busily, but 
they did not look perplexed or 
embarrassed. 

Bob tried to relax. Being so 
excited would make him miss 
even the easy words. He prayed, 
“God is my help in every need.” 

Miss Morgan said ‘“‘sched- 
ule.” That did not seem hard. 
The blood was not drumming 
in his ears now. His eyes were 
clear, and the word he wrote 
looked right. He breathed 
deeper and more slowly. 

When she said “affidavit” he 
remembered it. He wished she 
would give the class more 
words that they had learned 
earlier in the year when he had 
been studying. 

She said “phosphorous.” He 
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had never heard it before, but 
he was calm now. He sounded 
the syllables to himself and 


| tried it. He was no longer con- 
‘fused. What skill he had he 
could use. 


Finally the examination end- 


ed. The papers were passed 


across the aisle for grading. His 
was returned with a sixty writ- 
ten at the top. Most of his mis- 
takes were in the first half of 
the examination before he had 
said his prayer and become calm 
enough to think. 

Bob stared at his paper numb- 
ly. When his mother came 
back from Aunt Sally’s he 
would have to tell her about 
it, and some of the brightness 
would go out of her face. 

The class was dismissed, but 
he stopped at Miss Morgan’s 
desk. 

She glanced at his paper. 

“I saw this failure coming, 
Bob,” she said quietly. “For 
weeks you have been preparing 
yourself for it.” 

“Is there anything I can do 
about it now, Miss Morgan?” 
he asked miserably. 

“Do you really want to do 
something about it?” she asked. 

“I do, Miss Morgan!” 


“Then I'll work out a plan 
for you. Your history, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic make me 
want to help you, but I can’t 
do anything unless you carry 
the load.” 

Later as he walked home 
with Andy Van Orden, Bob was 
quiet and subdued. 

“I can’t understand it!” he 
said. “I thought God wanted 
me to be happy. I thought if I 
asked Him He’d see that I got 
what I wanted, and I asked 
for a good grade.” 

Andy scooped up a handful 
of snow. He packed it into a 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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The Proof of the Pudding Is in the Eating 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


New Year’s Date Pudding 


2 eggs Y% teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful sugar 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 1 cupful chopped dates 


1 cupful chopped nut meats 


e@ Beat eggs until light. Add sugar, and beat two minutes. Add 
sifted flour, salt, and baking powder. Fold chopped dates and 
nuts into the mixture. Place in buttered baking dish. Bake in a 
slow oven (325° F.) in a pan of hot water. Serve with whipped 
cream. 


Apricot Pudding 


114 cupfuls canned apricot 3 eggs 
halves 1 cupful milk 
4 slices dry bread 11/4, cupfuls apricot juice 
2 teaspoonfuls butter or mar- 14 cupful sugar 
garine 1/, teaspoonful lemon extract 


e@ Trim crusts from bread, spread butter on each slice, then 
cut slices into quarters. Arrange first a layer of bread, then a 
layer of apricots in a greased casserole, using apricots for the 
top layer. Combine beaten eggs, milk, apricot juice, sugar and 
lemon extract. Pour mixture over bread and apricots. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) for 30 minutes. Serve with cream. Use 
peaches if you prefer them. 


Fluffy Lemon Bread Pudding 


2 cupfuls scalded milk 1/4, teaspoonful nutmeg 

3 cupfuls soft bread crumbs _11/, teaspoonfuls grated lemon 
3 egg yolks rind 

14, teaspoonful lemon extract 3 egg whites 

24, cupful sugar 1/, teaspoonful lemon extract 


YA cupful sugar 

e@ Pour scalded milk over bread crumbs. Let stand until bread — 
is soaked. Add beaten egg yolks, 24 cupful sugar, nutmeg, lemon 
rind, and 14 teaspoonful extract. Beat with a rotary egg beater. 
Pour into well-greased casserole, set in a pan of hot water. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350° F.) until a knife inserted in the center 
of the pudding comes out clean (about one hour). Remove from 
oven, leaving in pan of hot water. 
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@ Beat 3 eggs whites until 
stiff, add 14 cupful sugar and 
teaspoonful lemon extract 
gradually. Continue to beat un- 
til mixture stands in peaks. Top 


pudding with this meringue and | 


return to the oven for 12 
minutes. 


Bob Has an Idea 


(Continued from page 25) 


ball and threw it against the 
black trunk of a tree. 

“After you left this morn- 
ing I talked with Grandpa Van 
Orden about what you said. 
Somehow I couldn’t get it 
straight either, but he asked 
me some questions that set me 
thinking.” 

“What were they?” 
asked eagerly. 

“Well, it’s hard to explain. 
But suppose nobody in our 
room studied but everyone just 
sat around asking God to give 
him good grades in spelling 
and arithmetic and everything, 


Bob 


wouldn’t that be strange? It 


would be like farmers sitting 
at home praying for crops of 
wheat and corn to grow in their 
fields without doing any plow- 
ing or planting or cultivating. 
Grandpa says we have to work 
as well as pray and we have 
to prepare ourselves to receive 
the things we ask for. If you 
had studied as you should have 
and prepared yourself to re- 
ceive a good grade, you’d have 
been very apt to get it.” He 
broke off, staring down the 
road to the big barn on the 
Van Orden farm. His grand- 
father was there, unloading 
long strips of angle iron, slabs 
of clear, thick glass, and a keg 
that could be aquarium cement. 

“I can hardly believe it!” 
Andy said softly. “I’ve prayed 
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NE of the most interesting 
things about our pets is 
the interest they have in one 
another, the way in which they 
train and care for one another. 


Last summer our baby kit- 
tens were venturing too far 
from their bed for their safety. 
They were crawling under the 
gate and playing in the drive- 
way where many cars drive in 
and out. Our little dog Tiny, 
only a puppy himself but much 
wiser than the kittens, realized 
their danger and kept busy for 
hours at a time carrying them 
back to the garage. 


At first I thought it was fun- 
ny to see him carrying the kit- 
tens to the gate, but as I 
watched I saw that he had a 
definite purpose in doing it. 
He would get the kitten to the 
gate and then while he wrig- 
gled his fat little body under 
the gate the kitten would scurry 
back into the driveway and he 
would have to do the carrying 


up until the kittens were too 
tired to run any more. Then 


he reached through the bars of 


the gate and pulled them 
through and carried them back 
to their nest where they would 
be safe. He kept this up day af- 
ter day until they learned their 
lesson. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Be sure to give your name, age, 


and address. 


Dear Editor: | am a member of 
the Lemoore Four-H Club. My 
project includes two cream-colored 
Hampshire lambs. Their names are 
Blossom and Cottontop. Last May 
I took them to a county fair. Blos- 
som took first prize and Cottontop 
took second prize. I received a 
brown wallet with a six-year cal- 
endar for my prize. I was very 
proud.—Ruth Ball. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a beauti- 


act all over again. He kept this ful brown Swiss heifer. She is 
USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 

WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo, - 
I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to | 

my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 
Street 
City 
My name 
Street 
City 


dark brown and is one and a half 
years old. Her name is Sylvia. 

I am raising her for my Four-H 
clubwork. I showed her at the 
dairy show in Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin, and got a red ribbon for her. 
I am taking her to the junior fair 
later on and hope to do better next 
time. 

I love her very much, and I 
think she loves me. She knows that 
I am the one who feeds, curries, 
and makes her comfortable. I walk 
her and make her show every day. 
Sylvia loves attention, and each 
time I go into the barn I pet her. 
—Bettylynn Fett. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a dog that 


‘ I call Rusty. He does numerous fun- 


ny things. He shakes a paw with 
my friends, carries the newspaper 
to my father in the evenings, and 
walks on his hind legs. I am teach- 
ing him to play dead. When I play. 
dead he comes and sits beside me 
and licks my face. He likes all 
fruits. He will not let you have a 
meal in peace unless you give him 
a saucer of tea. Since I think tea is 
good for his coat, I don’t mind. If 
you take no notice of him and fail 
to give him a drink he will growl, 
although he is not angry but just 
wishes to remind you that he is 
still there.—Pat Steel. 


Dear Editor: I've read about all 
the pets in WEE Wispom, and I 
want to write about my horse. His 
name is Silver. He is all white and 
was a birthday gift. The man who 
helps me with my riding taught him 
how to kneel, to say yes and no, 
and how to shake hands. I taught 
him to love me. I love him very 
much.—Sandra Goforth, 


+ 


Dear Editor: 1 like Wee Wisdom 
very much, but most of all I like 
the pet page. My pet is a brown 
cocker spaniel named Skippy. When 
I hear her crying I know what she 
wants. She is sitting by the cup- 
board, where the dog biscuits are 
kept. When Daddy comes home 
Skippy gets his slippers for him. 


—Danny Mullan. 
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Flowerpots and 
Coaster 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


= 


Hw! you finished making your Christmas gifts? If not these 
suggestions may help you. Two gifts, flowerpots and coast- 
ers, are easy to make from small tin cans, and any boy or girl 
can make them. 

The articles illustrated here are made of small-sized cans that 
have been varnished inside to prevent rusting. 

The decorations on the flowerpot and coasters are made of 
two different colored strips of construction paper. The design is 
punched out on one strip with paper punch pliers. 

First wash the cans, remove label and cut off the top. Paint the 
top and bottom rolled edges and the bottom of the can with 
white enamel. 

Measure and cut a strip of red construction paper to fit the 
circumference of the can, allowing one half inch for an overlap. 
Cut the width of this strip to fit the height of the can between 
the two enameled edges. (See 1.) 

Give this red strip of paper a coat of clear shellac. When dry, 
paste it around the can. (See 2.) 

The punched overlay is made of white construction paper 
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cut the same length as the red 
but narrower to allow the effect 
of a red border at the top and 
bottom of the can when the 
white is pasted over the red 
strip. 
Figure 3 shows how the over- 


-lay is next divided into sections, 


how the different designs are 
spaced and marked in pencil, 
and the dots punched out to 
make the decorations. 

Shellac this white strip now, 
and when dry paste it on the 
can. (See 4.) The punched-out 
designs and the borders will 
show up red on the white. 

A small plant or a sprig of 
bright red berries held in the 
can with sand will make an at- 
tractive flowerpot to give as a 
gift. (See B.) 

These decorated cans may 
also be used as coasters to hold 
glasses (See A) and will dress 
up a party table. 

You can use any design- or 
color scheme you desire in mak- 
ing these articles. 

The decoration shown in C 
was made of gold-tinted paper 
with an overlay of red paper. 
The can was enameled in black. 

If large cans are used 
punched designs can only be 
used as borders, as a punch 
pliers will not reach to the cen- 
ter of your paper. A sharp knife 
however can be used to cut out 
simple designs, such as hearts, 
if the strip of construction paper 
is held on glass or on some hard 
surface. 


Lady Gay 


(Continued from page 13) 


to heck with resolutions of any 
kind! The whole setup in this 
lopsided world was miserable 
and unfair! 

Why had his father insisted 
upon putting the ad in the pa- 
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per anyway? What good came 
of being honest and square? 
“Finders keepers, losers weep- 
ers!” That would be his motto 
from now on. Tom kicked out 
viciously at the stallboards and 
felt his face grow hot then cold 
and hot again. 

Mr. Calvert was speaking, 
but Tom didn’t hear him. “And 
so you're the boy who found 
her?” he asked again. 

“Yes,” Tom’s father an- 
swered for him. “Tom is very 
fond of horses. He fell in love 
with Lady Gay.” 

“Lady Gay?” Mr. Calvert re- 
peated questioningly. 

“That's the name Tom gave 
her the day he found her,” Mr. 
Jordon explained. 

“We called her Red Prin- 
cess,” Anthony Calvert said. 
“She’s probably forgotten that 
name by this time though. I like 
Lady Gay. The name fits her! I 
think we'll go on calling her 
that son.” 

Tom knew that the man was 
trying to be friendly. He won- 
dered vaguely just how many 
dollars he would offer him as a 
reward when he led the mare 
away. Well, no matter what it 
was he wouldn’t take it! No 
amount of money in the world 
could make up for his loss of 
Lady Gay. 

“You love horses, don’t 
you?” Mr. Calvert asked, trying 
to get him to talk. “Do you 
know, I think I could use a boy 
like you on my farm this sum- 
mer if your father would let 
you come. I’m going to be up 
there the whole summer. my- 
self, and I'd be personally re- 
sponsible for you.” 

“That’s a very generous of- 
fer,’ Mr. Jordan said. “I’m sure 


Tom would enjoy being with’ 


Lady Gay all summer.” 
Tom’s face brightened a bit, 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For this good food, dear 
Father-God, 
Accept my love and praise; 
Thanks for Your other rich 
gifts too 
That make for happy days. 


and he looked up to meet Mr. 
Calvert’s eyes. Mr. Calvert was 
stroking Lady Gay and speak- 
ing to her gently. Tom liked his 
manner. A man who got along 
well with horses was usually a 
pretty good man among men 
too. 

He had been planning to 
work on a farm during the com- 
ing summer anyway, to earn 
feed for Lady Gay. Why not 
work for Mr. Calvert and be 
near the pretty mare at least, 
even if he couldn’t actually 
claim her as his own? Tom 
moved over to stand beside Mr. 
Calvert. Lady Gay bent her 
head and nuzzled at his pockets. 

“O. K., Ill come, sir!’ he 
said. 

“Would you like to keep 
Lady Gay here until school is 
out?” Mr. Calvert asked un- 
derstandingly. “I'll pay for her 
board of course,” he added. 

“You'd let me take care of 
her for you?” Tom asked, his 
face shining with happiness. 

“Yes. You've done a mighty 
fine job so far,” Mr. Calvert 
said, running his hand down 
over Lady Gay’s smooth rump, 
which Tom had curried so care- 
fully. “Oh, yes, and that re- 
ward ” he went on. 


Tom wanted to tell him that 
a: reward wasn’t necessary, that 
this new happiness he felt was 
reward enough, but he couldn't. 
stop him. 


“One of these days Lady Gay 
will have a colt,” Mr. Calvert 
said. 

“Yes?” Tom managed. 

“I hope it will be a deep sor- 
rel,” the gentleman farmer con- 
tinued, ‘“‘a rich red-brown like 
its mother, and that you will 
become as fond of it as you are 
of Lady Gay.” 

Without listening further 
Tom knew what Mr. Calvert 
meant. The colt would be his 
reward. He would have his very 
own horse after all. “There'll 
not be a man on this earth that 
I'll envy!” Tom promised in- 


.wardly. “I was wrong when 
I tried to tell myself that - 


the world is a lopsided, mixed- 
up place where wrong wins out 
over right. As Dad and Mother 
always say, the world is what 
each man makes it in his heart. 
My world is all peaches and 
cream, sunshine and laughter, 
horses and colts!” He pressed 
his cheek against Lady Gay’s 
neck and laughed until tears 
stood in his eyes, tears of hap- 
piness! 


Tippy Snowshoes 


(Continued from page 11) 


“You're welcome, friends,” 
said Tippy, “and right here you 
can stay until the snow has 
melted. Spring isn’t far away. 
It won't be very long till we 
can play out in the sun, and 
nibble grass, and hop and skip, 
and have a lot of fun. 

“And here’s a secret—listen! 
When you see me then I won't 
be white, for Mother says that 
I'll turn brown again.” 

And then he smiled a great 
big smile, and looking very 
wise, he said, “Of course you 
know my feet will stay this 
same big size.” 
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Wise Owls Make 
Gifts 


HIS little owl can easily be made into a penwiper or blotter 

book. Each is a useful article for your desk at home or at 
school, or it may be given as a gift. 

Few materials are needed: construction paper, tracing paper, 
crayons, a sheet of blotting paper or a pack of assorted colored 
blotters, which can be bought for a few cents, and a bit of felt 
or woolen material. 


Figure 1 is the pattern for the owl. Fold a piece of tracing 
paper in half, then open it and lay the crease on the dot-and-dash 
line. Trace in pencil the half owl outlined. Fold and transfer the 
other side. Trace this owl on a piece of buff-colored paper. For 
the penwiper you will cut out two owls, one for a back and one 
for a front cover. The back cover is left blank. 

Outline the drawing with India ink, filling in the spaces on 
head and wings with the black ink. The shaded sections (See 4) 
are colored with brown crayon, the beak and feet with orange, 
and the eyes with yellow. The breast feathers are outlined with 
brown crayon. (See 4.) 

Figure 2 is the pattern for both the wiper and the blotter. Pin 
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the pattern to your folded ma- 
terial or your blotting paper 


and cut out. (See 3.) Fasten the 


materials together for your pen- 
wiper between the front and 
back owl covers with tiny wire 
shanks pierced through each 
eye. The blotter book is fas- 
tened together in the same way 
except that the back cover is 
left off. Cut four or six blotters 
for your book. 


Think of That! 


(Continued from page 15) 
to the panel the least bit. Maybe 


|‘ the panel would move up, if 


you pushed. So he pushed, try- 
ing to shove the panel up. It 
did not stir. But something un- 
der his foot stirred. The little 
narrow board next to the wall 
stirred and gave just a little bit. 
That was funny. The little 
board was just a bit loose, and 
it went down just part of an 
inch under his foot. Could that 
little board be the secret lock 
to the secret door of the secret 
room ? 

Jimmy’s heart leaped. He 
stepped on the narrow board 
carefully. Then he pushed and 
pulled at the strip nailed to the 
panel. And suddenly—so sud- 
denly that it startled him—the 
panel against which he had 
leaned moved ever so little. But 
it didn’t move up or down or in 
or out; it moved sideways. It 
slid a little bit to the right. 
Then he discovered that the 
strip that had seemed to be 
nailed to both panels in front 
of him was nailed only to the 
one that moved. The next sec- 
ond Jimmy was sliding the big 
panel slowly and easily to the 
right. He had found the secret 
of the secret door! It was open 
to the secret room, all dark 
inside. 
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Right inside on the doorpost 
was an electric switch. If you 
pushed it, likely the whole 
place would light up. But Jim- 
my hesitated. Was it right for 
him to see the secret of the 


secret room? Jimmy stood still; — 


he couldn’t feel that it would 
be exactly right to look at 
Grandpa’s secret when Grand- 
pa didn’t know. He tried to let 
his excited thoughts get still. 
No, he couldn’t think it would 
be right. He put his finger out 
to the switch, then took it away. 
Then he made up his mind. 
He wouldn’t! It might be all 
right to look, but it couldn’t be 
wrong not to look. So Jimmy 
just shook his head a little, slid 
the panel door shut, and turned 
around to go downstairs. And 
there was—Grandpa, standing 
tight at the head of the attic 
stairs, watching him but not 
saying a word. 
(To be continued) 


Jesus the Teacher 
(Continued from page 17) 


ing. They saw the fruits of His 
teaching in the lives of men 
they knew in the fields, in the 
streets, in the shops, and in 
their homes. His was a religion 
of deeds as well as a religion of 
words. 

To the disciples who fol- 
lowed Jesus and helped to 
spread His doctrine of love, to 
the men and women who be- 
lieved and tested His teachings, 


‘ to the men who wrote the 


Gospels we owe our knowledge 
of the life and teachings of 
Jesus. 

Today when we would draw 
near to God we know that we 
can do so by following Jesus’ 


commandment and example of ~ 


love toward God and one an- 
other. 


Hidden Animals 


By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


An animal or insect is hid- 
den in each of the following 
sentences. Look carefully and 
see if you can find all six. 

1. The cacti, geraniums, and 
other plants are growing well. 

2. The parents hope that 
their children will be artistic. 

. 3. Isaw hale and hearty men 
swimming in the lake. 

4. John said, “I think a crab 
bit Mary.” 

5. The camphor seen in the 
medicine chest was bought at 
the drugstore. 

6. She hopes to be elevated 


‘to a good position. 


+ 


Different Meanings 
By Enola Chamberlin 


Two words are described in 
each sentence below. They are 
pronounced the same way, but 
they have different meanings. 
Can you guess them? 

1. You can see through my 
first; my second hurts. 

2. My first is always on fish; 
quite often fish are on my sec- 
ond. 

3. My first is a fruit; and 
you can do my second to it. 

4. My first is a bird; my 
second is a machine for lifting 
heavy objects. 

5. My first is a baby animal; 
my second is part of your leg. 

6. My first is a person from 
a certain country; my second 
holds up your telephone wires. 


7. My first is a circle; my 
second is what bells do. 

8. My first is an animal; my 
second is on your head. 

9. My first is part of a 
wheel; my second is what you 
did to words yesterday. 


10. My first is in your 
mouth; my second is the very 
front part of a wagon. 


Spelling Game 

By Ollie James Robertson . 

Did you know there are sev- 
eral words that you can spell 
backwards and still have the 
original word? Peep, for exam- 
ple. Can you spell the words 
defined below? All can be 
spelled backwards, and the 
word is the same. 
A title for a lady. 
Noise of a train. 
A sudden noise. 
Perfectly flat. 
Twelve o'clock. 
Silent. 
. A woman devoted to a 
religious life. 

8. Title to a piece of land. 


of 


What Am I? 
By Lois Brandon 


I’m sometimes left: and some- 
times right; 

Without two of me you'd be 
a sight. 

I’m on in the morning and off 
at night; 

You like me unless I am too 
tight. 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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My Thanks to God 
By Joan B. Fulmer (10 years) 
Fay, Okla. 


I thank Thee for the birds that fly 

And for the stars that shine on 
high. 

I thank Thee for my home so dear; 


I thank Thee, God, that Thou art 
here. 


I thank Thee for the sunshine and 
the rain; 
I thank Thee, dear Lord, for every- 


thing. 


Bill 
By Judy Clippard (7 


Bill is our baby, 
And he is so sweet; 
He’s a little fatty 
With tiny pink feet. 


I woke up one morning, 
And what do you know? 
Bill had a tooth, 
The first one to grow! 
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Jesus Holds the Keys 


By Letha Mae ~~ (10 years) 
Ronceverte, W. Va. 


My heart is like a house of rooms 
For work and rest and play, 
And I've invited Jesus 
To come inside and stay. 


I’m sure my lovely heavenly Guest 
Would not be pleased at all 

If I should lock the other rooms 
And keep Him in the hall. 


So every room shall be His own 
To use as He shall please. 

My heart is like a house of rooms, 
But Jesus holds the keys. 
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The Old Church Bell 
By Robin Lee Jarecki (10 years) 
Altadena, Calif. 


In an old church tower 

Some rusty bells toll; 
Over meadows and rivers 

Their melody doth roll; 
They seem to lice rhythm 

With the swaying of the trees, 
And blend right in 

With the hum of the breeze. 
When sorrow has come 

And nothing is gay, 
Then they toll softly, 

For people to pray. 


When happiness is everywhere 
And everything is sweet, 

Then these old rusty bells 
Keep to a lively beat. 


In a crumbled church tower 
These bells still stand, 
Tolling, ringing, 
Over the land. 
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Tick and Toe 
By Donna Jean Hyland (9 years) 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


My name is Tick. 
My name is Toe. 
Let’s all take hands, 
And away we'll go! 


Round and round, 
Up and down; 

Here we come 
Into a town. 


Look at the people; 
See them stare. 

We're having fun, 
So we don’t care. 


My name is Tick. 
My name is Toe. 
Let’s all take hands, 

And away we'll go! 


A Friendship Party 
By Shirley Lee Moray (12 years) 
Lansing, Mich. 


Joan had just moved into Mason 
Town with her mother and father. 
Her father was to be postmaster of 
Mason Town. 


Joan was a very quiet girl and 
couldn’t make friends very well. 
She was very smart in school and 
was also very pretty. 

Marian Sanders was the most 
popular girl in school. She was 
smart, pretty, and could play base- 
ball like a boy. Still. she was a 
very friendly girl. 


The one thing the girls had in 
common was that they both like 
books, and Joan often met Marian 
in the library at school. 


One day as Joan was getting her 
books from her locker she over- 
heard the girls planning a party, 
but that didn’t bother her. What 
did hurt were the words, “Don’t 
let Joan know.” 


As Joan was going home Marian 
came and said, “Let me walk home 
with you, Joan. Joan was surprised 
but pleased. As they walked the 
girls talked about the many books 
they had read. As they neared 
Joan’s house Marian said, “Why 
don’t you come over Saturday af- 
ternoon about five o’clock and look 
at my books?” 

Joan said, “Why, I would like 
that very much. See you Saturday.” 

Saturday as Joan was going up 
the walk to Marian’s house she was 
surprised to see faces peeping out 
from behind the curtains. 

She rang the doorbell, and Ma- 
rian threw open the door. 

“Surprise! Surprise!” met her 
ears as she stepped into the house. 

Marian took her arm and said: 


“This 
for you 
As | 
she go 
derful. 


By 
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“This is a friendship party. It’s 
for you to make friends with us all.” 

As Joan told her mother when 
she got home, “friendship is won- 
derful.” 


Morning 
By Linda Miriam Pratt (9 years) 
Riverside, Calif. 


The morning is so friendly: the 
trees are just like new; 

The flowers nod their little heads 
and say hello to you; 

The houses stand so straight and 
tall, as children go to school. 

The little bird, he drinks and 
bathes beside the little pool; 

The lily’s white, the sun is bright 
‘that shines upon the dew; 

And all this makes me glad, dear 
God, that I belong to you. 
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The Boastful Pirate 


By Jacques Chennolle (8 years) 
Liverpool, England 


A big, jolly pirate 
Went to sea, 
And he set sail 
With his comrades three. 


“Heave ho, my lads,” 
Said the pirate bold. 

“We'll rob some ships 
In search of gold.” 


This big, greedy pirate 
Had no fear, " 

Wanted silks and gems 
For his lady dear. 


On a calm, still night 
He stole away, 

But he changed his mind 
Ere the break of day, 


k*kk*k* THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


For a storm arose; 

The waves lashed high, 

And his cockleshell boat 
Was tossed sky high. 


So this boastful pirate 
Who went to sea 
Came running back 
With his comrades three. 


+ 


Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for May, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Parents: Please be sure that 
work sent in by boys or girls un- 
der your supervision is not copied. 
We check to the best of our abil- 
ity but need your help to avoid 
publishing copied work. When- 
ever work is found to have been 
copied correction must be made 
on these pages. 


This Beautiful World 


By Valerie Jean Porter (11 years) 
Paterson, N. J. 


The beautiful world is all for me! 
The beautiful grass and sky I see; 
The beautiful flowers are all for me, 
The beautiful ocean and the sea. 


The beautiful sun, the rain and 
snow, 

The beautiful days that come and 
go. 

The nicest people each day I meet. 

The help of policemen to cross the 
street. 

The prayers in church, where I 
thank Thee 

For this beautiful world Thou hast 
given to me. 


A Thought 
By Margo Lee Hopkins (12 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Did you ever think, my little man, 

As you harden that ball of snow in 
your hand, 

You're holding a trillion jewels in 
your clasp, 

While a billion trillion more are 
within your grasp? 

Don’t laugh at me, because I know; 

I heard it and I found it so, 

For when each little flake has been 
magnified, 

You'll find it quite different from 
the one by its side. 

Each tiny flake was designed with 
care 

Before it came floating through the 
winter air. 

So as you toss your ball at that 
high silk hat 

Promise me you'll remember that. 


This poem appeared in our No- 
vember number credited, by mis- 
take, to Virginia Sheaff. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 
God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 
God is my all, I know no 

fear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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THIS IS 


MARLENE 
Designed by Kathleen Graff | 
(14 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


der 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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A Word Game 
By Lillian M. Horton 
For this game, pass around 


slips of paper cut in the shape 
of Christmas stockings on which 


are printed or written the con- ~ 


tents jumbled as follows: 
dcyna (candy) takess (skates) 
mesag (games) meyon (money) 
sokob (books) zupzesl (puz- 
zles) Idlo (doll) agrosen - (or- 
agnes) pegars (grapes) etismtn 
(mittens). 

The first person who rear- 
ranges properly the jumbled 
letters on his stocking wins the 
game. 


Bob Has an Idea 


(Continued from page 26) 


for an aquarium so long!” 

Bob stared with the bright 
eyes of awakening understand- 
ing. 
os think I get it,” he said. 
“You have been studying so 
you'd know how to use it. That 
was trying to prepare yourself 
to receive it. I remember some- 
thing more about praying too. 
The Bible says that faith with- 
out works is dead. After this 
I'm going to work and pray 
both.” 


Answers to Puzzles 


Hidden Animals 
1. Tiger. 2. Bear. 3. Whale. 4. 
Rabbit. 5. Horse. 6. Bee. 


Different Meanings 
1. Pane, pain. 2. Scales. 3. Pear, 
pare. 4. Crane. 5. Calf. 6. Pole. 7. 
Ring. 8. Hare, hair. 9. Spoke. 10. 
Tongue. 


Spelling Game 
1. Madam. 2. Toot. 3. Pop. 4. 


Level. 5. Noon. 6. Mum. 7. Nun. 
8. Deed. 


What Am I? 
A shoe. 


FATHER WOULD LIKE . 
GOOD BUSINESS 


GOOD BUSINESS is a magazine filled with articles 
and features that present ways of using the Golden 
Rule in office, factory, laboratory, or schoolroom. 


One father writes: “The fact that I am-renewing:my: ~ - 


subscription for GOOD BUSINESS is first evidence that 
I value it highly. I read it carefully and find that it 
gives me confidence and encouragement. I pass it 
along to a business friend, who also finds it helpful.” 

The same high standards that make WEE WISDOM 
a magazine ideally designed for children make GOOD 
BUSINESS an encouraging, stimulating magazine for 
men. 


GOOD BUSINESS contains sug- 
gestions each month for 


© solving problems in human relations 


e developing right mental attitudes 
toward work 


® cultivating qualities of confidence, 
courage, and self-assurance so 
characteristic of top-ranking men 
and women in their business and 
profession. 


GOOD BUSINESS IS PRICED AT $1 A YEAR 
AND COMES ONCE A MONTH FILLED 
WITH IDEAS THAT FATHER CAN USE 
EVERY DAY. SEND YOUR ORDER TO 


GOOD BUSINESS 


917 Tracy 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


SKIPPY SQUIRREL’S HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


Skippy Squirrel had a housing problem 
—another squirrel moved in on him. “This 
is my bed,” said Skippy in a loud and 
scoldy tone. “I hunted long to find it. 
You go find one of your own.” Next 
morning Skippy woke up to a surprise; 
asleep beside him lay four squirrels about 
his size. Read Georgia Tucker Smith’s 
read-aloud story “Skippy Squirrel Gets 
Cold Feet” to see what Skippy does about 
that! 


SPARTAN ACTIVITIES 


You know how exciting it is to have a 
newcomer at a Spartan Club meeting! To 
his Lincoln’s Birthday party for the Spar- 
tans David invited Frederick Perrone. 
Frederick was a fine young pianist, but 
his playing caused an embarrassing situ- 
ation. David saved the day and restored 
harmony. “David Plays Clown” is the 
title of this exciting Spartan story by 
Lawrent Lee. 


These are just a few of the delightful 
things to look for in the February num- — 
ber, which you are going to enjoy 
from cover to cover. The February 
number is an attractive one with 

which to begir a birthday or 
Valentine’s Day gift subscrip- 
tion for one of your friends. 
WEE WISDOM will go 

to your friend a whole 

year for $1. 


Wee Wiadow 


917 TRACY AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


(YS 
in February Wee Wiads 


FIVE SUNDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Have you looked at the February calen- 
dar? There will be five Sundays next 
month. The story “February’s Fifth Sun- 
day,” by Lucile Rosencrans, will give you 
some ideas about using the fifth Sunday 
to accomplish something that is impor- 
tant to you and that will cause you to 
remember the day, as Lou Ann’s mother 
did—and as Lou Ann will when the next 
February with a fifth Sunday comes 
along. And do you know, there won’t be 
et with a fifth Sunday un- 


A VALENTINE STORY 


Dirk Cleaver expected to buy a fine 
Valentine’s Day gift for his mother, but 
Dirk had a habit of leaving jobs half done © 
when something more interesting came 
along. You will want to read about the 
difficulties this little habit got Dirk into, 
what he learned from the experience and 
how he managed to have the very best” 
Valentine for his Mother. The story is 
entitled “An All-Done Valentine,” and 


. is by Flora Belle Boger. 
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